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THE GEORGE A. HEARN GIFT OF 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 

DURING the last quarter of a century 
American Art has been detaching 
itself more and more from foreign in- 
fluences and taking on those larger qualities 
which we associate with men who have 
left an indelible impression on their age, 
and now the time seems ripe for forming 
a national collection of lasting value. 
With the generous fund for the encour- 
agement of American Art which Mr. George 
A. Hearn has provided, and the gift of a 
dozen notable paintings by living artists 
as a nucleus, a beginning has been made 
which is certain to result in the Metropol- 
itan Museum having a worthy collection 
of pictures by native artists. Of these 
twelve pictures only two, strictly speaking, 
are figure compositions; which probably, 
correctly illustrates the proportion of our 
painters who are devoting their attention 
to painting life, as against those engaged 
in the representation of nature. Since so 
large a number have taken up the painting 
of landscapes, it is necessary to place our- 
selves within their point of view in order 
that we may properly appreciate the works 
they set before us. 

Landscape art as we know it to-day is 
wholly a modern product. While a his- 
torical school of landscape does exist, 
represented by Claude and his followers, 
it is a school in which artifice plays a more 
important part than nature. Not until 
Michel came groping upon the scene, and 
Constable and Corot broke away from the 
fetters of the historical workers, did mod- 
ern landscape art come into existence. 



Even then the development was slow. We 
of to-day find even the taste of our fathers 
incomprehensible, when they preferred the 
scenic representations of the Hudson River 
men to the Fontainebleau forests of Rous- 
seau or the Ville d'Avray transcripts of 
Corot. At that time picture lovers demand- 
ed what was called a subject, something 
pictorially real. They needed a direct 
appeal, and failed to comprehend any aes- 
thetic or emotional interest; for them a 
picture had to be exact in its delineation, 
a literal description in color, and they failed 
to discern the banality of it all. To-day 
we feel differently, and with the passing 
of time, these early pictures have come to 
seem only formal, meaningless and tedious. 
This generation shows a keener penetra- 
ting intelligence and is not satisfied with 
the definitely descriptive canvas, hence 
our artists suppress the anecdote and call 
up the soul of the landscape. From the 
actual, they step to the higher truth of sug- 
gestion, and strive to show us the enchant- 
ment which nature offers for our reverent 
contemplation. In place of an exact por- 
trait, they give us a synthetic rendering 
of nature, that is an impression of a scene 
with the emotion awakened by it in their 
minds. Only in modern times have we 
had color "symphonies," and "harmonies," 
and "arrangements," showing that our 
painters have been searching for more sub- 
tle qualities and tones in nature, with all 
the pantheistic suggestions which these 
bring to the modern mind. And such sug- 
gestions are only possible by the elimina- 
tion of the disturbing detail. The eye 
will travel farther over field or sea or sky, 
if not too frequently halted by definite ob- 
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jects, and the mind will unconsciously find 
wings into a world of meditation and dreams. 
To be sure, only men of great talent and 
training are capable of such condensation, 
whether it be in painting, music or literature, 
through all of which runs a strong tie. 
All are built on sensibility which this mod- 
ern life has done much to develop in us; 
hence, only in modern times have artists 
found quick response to these synthetic 
presentations of nature. 

It needs but a glance to discover that the 
landscapes presented by Mr. Hearn are 
not literal renderings, but interpretations of 
nature in a distinctly personal manner — 
products of the artist's self-torment to awak- 
en emotional expression — hence they may 
be said to illustrate our modern develop- 
ment as well as that of our painters. It 
matters little to us where they found their 
subjects; it is enough to know that their 
souls are filled with the spirit of the woods 
and fields and hills, and that they find de- 
light in the eternal threnody which the wider 
vista awakens. Unhampered by academic 
convention, formulas of composition, or 
traditional official methods, as were the 
older painters, our modern artists pre- 
sent that aspect of nature which appeals 
to themselves with special force. They 
strive with deep seriousness to satisfy their 
love of truth. While there is kinship 
among them in their way of seeing and ex- 
pressing the emotions awakened, they are 
in no way similar. It is impossible to 
group them; they differ according to the 
development of their peculiar faculties 
and gifts, and each one must be studied 
for himself and liked or disliked for his 
individual qualities and idiosyncrasies; 
Ranger and Tryon and Williams are as 
unlike each other as are Thayer and Homer 
and Weir, but they have one trait in com- 
mon, in that, in one and all there is to be 
found a spontaneity, a genuine delight in 
painting, which often makes a work seem 
like an improvisation, but which is arrived 
at only after scrupulous observation and 
persistent application. 

Before taking up consideration of the 
individual qualities of the landscapists of 
this group, let us note the special merits of 
the marine and figure painters here so 
worthily represented. Standing before 
the two widely varying examples cf 
Winslow Homer, "Cannon Rock" and 
"The Entrance to Santiago Harbor", 



some observers will ask, in what school did 
this artist gain his training. Like many 
another painter his development came 
mainly from his own observation of the 
world. One can easily imagine that his 
knowledge of the tumultuous sea breaking 
against the grim Maine Coast was gained 
by braving the weather, by a persistent 
study of the Ocean in its fury as well as 
under calm skies. The locale of these sea- 
scapes matters little. They carry con- 
viction that the artist has seen and felt 
the resistless power of the waters. "Can- 
non Rock" is no exception. Beyond the 
black rocks, over which the spray trickles 
in white foam, stretches the pitiless sea. 
From the grim mass at the right juts the 
cannon rock which gives title to the work, and 
adds a note of terror to the uninhabitable- 
ness of the scene. Beyond the whitened 
mass of surging water comes a big wave, 
its volute crowned with seething foam, 
held for a moment in suspense, impress- 
ively serving to break the whole middle 
distance by its long low line. Still beyond, 
the sea and sky melt imperceptibly together. 
The picture is one of the movements of the 
great Ocean Symphony which Homer has 
given us in a dozen canvases, ever striving 
to set forth its might, majesty and infinity 
as he knows it. The mobility, color and 
force of the vast miles of water stir the 
imagination and carry the mind back to 
other impressions of the beauty and power 
of the sea and awaken the emotions. 
There is an endless field for speculation 
in the subtle agreement betwen color and 
mood, between subject and emotion, be- 
tween the subjective consciousness and the 
objective expression, which need not be 
touched upon here. 

Turning now to Homer's other canvas 
we have a marked contrast vividly illus- 
trating the painter's versatility. Here, in 
spite of the grim reminders of war, all is 
peaceful and a Southern calm prevails. 
Above the frowning barbacan now gnawed 
by the tooth of time, a retiring moon seems 
to regard with curious interest several 
flashing search-lights in their effort to 
rival herself in dispelling the darkness. 
They play across the calm sea, touching 
the rocky shore and the masonry of the 
ancient fort with gleaming silver, while one 
casts its fan-like rays upward against the 
distant sky. Everything shows this pic- 
ture to be the product of an accomplished 
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hand and trained observation, and it must 
ever remain an interesting interlude in 
this artist's series of studies of storm-tossed 
seas. 

In Abbott Thayer's "Young Woman," 
which the artist chose to represent him at 
the last Paris Exposition, we have one of 
the noblest examples of figure painting 
which our native art has yet produced. 
Mr. Thayer himself is different from the 
whole contemporary school of figure paint- 
ers, yet at the same time distinctly Amer- 
ican, and possesses a rare and original 
personality. In one of his marked indi- 
idualitvy, certain characteristics stand out 
prominently; but these mannerisms or 
peculiarities are an integral part of his 
make-up and one must accept him unre- 
servedly or not at all. It is hardly pos- 
sible to be indifferent to his art or to half 
like it. One must accept his idiosyncrasies 
with his other qualities. His women are 
never the frivolous, light-hearted, selfish 
beings we see every day and which we can- 
not help liking, even though we are robbed 
of all illusions concerning them; on the 
contrary they are women without thought 
of the furbelows of fashion, women to 
whom we look up with awe, descendants 
of a distinct race of Titans. One accus- 
tomed to the insipidities of Chartran or 
Madrazo and their followers, might at 
first see only awkwardness in this "Young 
Woman," but there is such truth and power 
in the presentation, that in the end it wins 
admiration. The attention is drawn to 
the eyes with their penetrating, questioning, 
significant expression — an expresssion of 
thoughtful calm, indicating a character 
of strength and dignity. The whole figure 
hints the artist's serious study of the antique, 
through which he prepared himself for his 
illustrious achievements. Throughout is 
felt the freshness and enthusiasm of an ar- 
tistic mind, to whom beauty has been re- 
vealed. There is no preoccupation with 
detail, none of the vanities of the virtuoso, 
but a frank recognition of the necessity of 
sacrificing non-essentials for a great and 
harmonious whole. The arrangement, the 
distribution of weight, and the balance of 
lines give something of a classical stamp 
to the composition. While recognizing 
those principles which guided the masters, 
he attains individual style by revivifying 
tradition. And that style is correct, vig- 
orous and assured, yet withal possesses 



dignity and repose, and shows a faculty 
for psychological insight. He has long 
been accorded a place in the front rank of 
American artists, although his work appears 
only at long intervals in our exhibitions. 
In "The Green Bodice" by J. Alden 
Weir, we have the only other distinct figure 
composition in this group of paintings, 
and at once let it be said that Mr. Weir 
has never succeeded better in enlisting the 
interest, than he has in this picture. The 
figure of a young woman, wearing a green 
silk waist and black hat and boa, standing 
in the quiet half light, lost in contemplation, 
her face and form reflected in a mirror, 
arrests attention at first sight. The har- 
monious color scheme of green and black, 
the firm modeling, the expressive face, the 
quiet elegance of the figure, its capricious 
arrangement and decorative feeling, give 
an air of distinction to the picture, which 
has not been reached by this artist in any 
other work put forth. In temperament, Mr. 
Weir is very impressionable, very change- 
able. In turn he essays landscapes, figures 
or whatever shits his fancy; now it is a 
landscape under winter's snow, now a woman 
lost in a book or resting among cushions; 
then a bowl of roses, or a summer scene; 
ever changing his mood and his method, 
never satisfied, but always eager to catch 
the fugitive aspect of things, and to express 
the emotion the evanescent awakens in 
him. Whatever he undertakes he always 
sets forth with strong personal appeal. 
No finer example than this can be found 
to illustrate the piquancy of his style. 

The actual life of the field and farm 
interests Horatio Walker and affords him 
infinite resources for the study of life, 
light, color, movement and expression. He 
translates for us the emotions aroused in 
him by the contemplation of scenes of labor 
connected with tilling the soil, clearing the 
land of timber, or working or caring for 
dumb brutes. He shows us the beauty to 
be found in commonplace scenes and sor- 
did surroundings. His toilers in the field 
and in the woodland represent the poetry 
of labor and a common brotherhood. As 
he presents him, the husbandman of to-day 
is more intelligent and better conditioned 
than Millet portrayed him and not dead to 
the beauty of the world around him. "The 
Sheep Fold" represents him in one of his 
less strenuous scenes of farm fife. The 
humble duty of the farmer as he tenderly 
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gathers the sheep at twilight into the old 
wooden shelter, the distant landscape, the 
warm light that floods the evening sky, 
falling across the field and touching the 
backs of the sheep, combine to make a pic- 
ture of interest and satisfaction. There 
is accuracy of observation and carefulness 
of drawing. In more recent times he 
would probably have sacrificed much of 
the detail of this work, to certain effects 
of atmosphere and tone. There is nothing 
baffling here, but a vision patent to any 
one and a technical method without eccen- 
tricity. The great charm in this, as in all 
pictures of its class, lies not in its literalness, 
but in the appeal to our sympathies, our 
taste, and our emotions. This is the bur- 
den of the message of art in all directions 
and which we can never get away from. 
Pictures are artistic only to the degree 
that they appeal to our finer sensibilities 
and awaken our emotions. Recognizing 
this as the standard, one will soon discover 
how drearily inartistic most of the anec- 
dotal art is which crowds our walls. Only 
here and there is an artist to be found who 
adds anything to the world worth serious 
consideration. Horatio Walker has done 
this. 

In Henry W. Ranger, American land- 
scape art has a vigorous and thoughtful 
exponent. Like some others among our 
best painters, he gained nothing from 
the art schools; but his "Spring Woods," 
like others of his works, gives evidence 
that the development of his particular 
talent was possible without such tutelage. 
Ranger, like Inness, did not go far outside 
the domain of his own observation to secure 
his success. In some artists the critical 
faculty is as highly developed as their 
talent for pictorial expression which helps 
to make their art a perfectly balanced and 
rounded result. Examination of the art 
of the great masters of the past and their 
methods of interpretation is fruitful study 
for any modern painter. The wide cult- 
ure resulting from such serious study 
is certain to enlarge one's artistic inspira- 
tion. Like most painters Ranger has had 
his theories, and an examination of his 
work, extending back a score of years, 
would reveal several distinct influences at 
play. However, since he has come into 
his own, and has given rein to his natural 
inclination, he has produced a series of 
pictures, resonant interpretations of field 



and forest, that reveal an interesting 
personality. In his "Spring Woods" he 
shows us a woodland clearing carpeted 
with early fallen leaves. A russet tone 
from the yellow foliage fills the entire pic- 
ture, broken by the gray rocky wall which 
ambles across the middle ground, and here 
and there by protruding rocks, and by the 
green and gray of leaf and tree-trunk. 
His painting is sound, for it is based on 
knowledge. In fact, he has studied the 
technique of painting more seriously than 
most artists and knows what he wants to 
do. It is apparent, too, that he has gained 
much pleasure in this production. 

In Louis Paul Dessar's "Evening" 
we find an illustration of the divergence 
in pictures based on similar lines, where 
personality is allowed full play. This 
landscape, showing a pool on the edge of 
a clearing, in no way resembles Mr. Ran- 
ger's picture. It shows Mr. Dessar's 
recent manner in which he has striven to 
produce pictures of a robust, full bodied 
texture, using, in his effort to that end, 
extremely rich color-pastes. His technique 
shows that he has profited by the progress 
which has been made in modern times, 
his art evincing the deeper consciousness 
and keener observation which are distin- 
guishing characteristics of our time. There 
is richness of color and distribution of 
mass which give exquisite harmony to the 
work. In short, the picture seems like a 
lyric of an eternal summer. 

In George H. Bogert's " Church at Chale, 
Isle of Weight," seen from some hill over- 
looking the peaceful summer landscape, 
with fields of harvested grain and the sea 
and chalk cliffs beyond, will be found a 
work showing the same traits that mark 
the productions of his fellow painters; 
that is, a noble generalization takes the 
place of precise rendering, resulting in 
greater harmony and a widening of psy- 
chological perception. In this, as well 
as in the "October Moonlight" by the 
same hand, which won recognition, receiving 
one of the Academy prizes a few years 
ago, the artist shows no timidity of tenta- 
tive work, nor has he entered that uncon- 
strained, passionate method which marks 
his latest pictures. Here is maturity of 
talent and knowledge, and a style marked 
by personal quality, as well as a compelling 
sincerity which is certain to wear and hold 
the interest. 
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The church possesses historical interest 
since from its tower beacon fires were 
lighted to announce the coming of the 
Spanish Armada in 1572. Not on this 
account however, was the picture com- 
missioned by Mr. Hearn, but because one 
of his ancestors was rector of the church 
and was buried here in 1649. 

Elliot Daingerfield has long been recog- 
nized as a painter of poetic mind and exhu- 
berant fancy, who would make a place for 
himself. He has heretofore devoted himself 
to the work of figure composition, but in his 
"Slumbering Fog" we find him utilizing 
his gifts to cope with the transient effects 
of nature. With the sense of beauty, which 
is the gift of the artist and the reverent 
spirit which inspires him, Mr. Dainger- 
field' s work carries conviction of truth. 

D. W. Tryon's "Moonlight" is a solid and 
virile work which has the appearance of an 
improvisation, but is doubtless the result of 
persistent observation and constant effort 
at realization. In the early part of his 
career, Mr. Tryon devoted himself to the 
study of the varying lights of evening, the 
insensible nuances of sunset, the tender 
light of the rising moon, and a picture of 
this period, remaining in the collection of 
Mr. Hearn, is one of his masterly achieve- 
ments, in its rendition of the subtle har- 
monies of the twilight hour. Out of all 
these studies came the ease and assurance 
shown in the present canvas, in which the 
moon, sailing through a sea of filmy clouds, 
lights the low ridge of habitations beneath. 
Mr. Tryon is essentially a poetic painter, 
and is at his best in suggesting the sentiment 
and charm of some tender mood of nature. 
He will ever delight those who enjoy a nice 
adjustment of values and an atmosphere 
of poetry. 

In F. Ballard Williams, the last of the 
group, we have one of the recent acquisi- 
tions to the ranks of the poetic landscapists, 
and from his beautiful "Passaic River" it 
will be granted that he is an artist to be 
taken into our hearts and cherished. He 
is a magician of exquisite coloration and 
rare grace of vision. This picture of the 
"Passaic River" embodies his taste and 
power of transfusing ordinary things into 
a world of his own, where all nature sings 
in one eternal harmony. Under his brush 
and eye the Passaic with its sordid buildings 
is translated into an optimistic dream of 
beauty. A primrose light envelopes and 



bathes the whole scene, rocks, hills, river 
and buildings, with its transparent, yet 
subtly colored fluid. The whole canvas 
is filled with an exquisite joyousness of 
light and music, transporting one to some 
ideal world of meditation and dreams. 

There is no human sentiment that does 
not find a correspondence in nature, and 
all that we can ask of our painters is that 
they look below the surface of things and 
translate for us the undercurrents forever 
singing in the souls of men. In fact, a 
picture must have its ideal signification to 
permanently hold attention. From this 
survey of the group of pictures which Mr. 
Hearn has given to the Museum, it will be 
seen that it is the poetic side of art that 
has made the strongest appeal to him. In 
making his selections, he has revealed 
himself to those who see something more 
in pictures than the stories they tell. 

W. Stanton Howard. 

IDEALS OF A PICTURE 
GALLERY 

WHAT does the "man in the street" 
expect when he leaves the street to 
enter a picture gallery? It may be any- 
thing; temporary shelter and warmth, 
trifling amusement, the satisfaction of 
an idle curiosity, an opportunity for the 
exercise of the historical imagination or 
the food of a deep and intense imagina- 
tive life. Which of all these desires should a 
great public institution like the Metropoli- 
tan Museum endeavor to gratify in its pub- 
lic, and how should it set about doing it ? 
The private collector can set before him- 
self a certain aim and within the limits of 
his purse he can realize it — the guardians 
of a public institution have no such com- 
plete freedom. None the less they may 
do well to formulate ideals even with the 
full knowledge that they will always re- 
main ideals, only imperfectly translated 
into fact. Particularly is this the case 
with regard to the collection of paintings 
now in our Museum. These have been 
brought together by no fixed and deter- 
mined law, they express the aim of no one 
intelligence nor even of what a museum 
may sometimes boast — a communal intelli- 
gence or tradition. Rather they are the 
result of generous and public spirited im- 
pulses springing up in the minds of very 
diversely gifted benefactors. As a result 



